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We close our notice of Dr. Palfrey's work, (a notice 
more brief and cursory than it claims and deserves,) with 
our sincere thanks for a compend so able, thorough, and 
scholarly, and with the earnest hope, that other engagements 
may not permanently alienate him from those departments of 
Biblical and theological learning, which his accurate habits of 
thought and a life of diligent and profound study have so ad- 
mirably qualified him to enrich and adorn. 



Art. III. — Ueber die JYfoeglichkeit eines zwischen dem 
deutschen Zoll- Verein und den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Jlmerica abzuschliessenden Handels und Schifffahrts- 
Vertrags. (On the Possibility of a direct Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation between the States of the 
German Tariff-League and the United States of Ameri- 
ca. " The German Quarterly," of January 1st, 1843.) 

The German" Quarterly (Die Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift) of the 1st of January, 1843, contains an elaborate 
article in support of certain opinions that coincide in a singu- 
lar manner with the views expressed by Mr. Webster, at 
Baltimore, respecting reciprocity treaties, and combating 
with much energy the particular treaty of commerce and 
navigation, which now exists between the Hanseatic towns, 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, on the one part, and the 
United States on the other. This reciprocity treaty, the 
writer declares, has proved entirely illusory in respect to the 
benefits expected from it for both countries. Germany, he 
says, secures to her large manufacturing population in Sax- 
ony and Westphalia no advantage that is not, by the mere 
operation of the tariff laws of the United States, equally 
shared by Great Britain and France ; while the United 
States, by securing the market of the Hanse Towns for their 
great staples, have not yet gained a debouche' in Germany. 
The United States have, by treaty, put the ships of Bre- 
men, Hamburg, and Lubeck on the same footing as their 
own ; but in return, they are not permitted to send their 
cotton, tobacco, and rice to the States of the German 
League, except on such terms as the latter may think prop- 
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er ; and the League, in judging of that propriety, looks to 
its own interests, and not to those of the Hanse Towns. 
We fully agree with the writer in the German Quarterly, 
though we may not share his views in respect to the maritime 
prospects of Germany. 

" Whether Germany, within her present limits," says this 
writer, " will ever be able to become a maritime power, is a 
question which has been answered by enthusiasts in the affirma- 
tive, which has caused many a sardonic smile to the incredulous 
and doubtful, and which has been flatly denied by those who seem 
to be most deeply concerned in the matter. The South of Ger- 
many is in favor of a national navy ; the North, and especially 
the States which border on the Baltic and the German Ocean, 
are against it. The difficulty is supposed to lie in the want of 
good harbours ; but Embden, Brake, and a number of the small 
ports in the North Sea and the Baltic, might, with very little ex- 
pense, be made naval stations. Hanover, Oldenburg, Mecklen- 
burg, Prussia, and the Hanse Towns at the North, and the Aus- 
trian ports in the Adriatic Gulf, would give to a united German 
empire greater maritime advantages than are possessed by 
France, which, after all, has only the miserable port of Havre de 
Grace in the British Channel for its principal Transatlantic trade, 
and Marseilles on the Mediterranean, which scarcely rivals Tri- 
este, for the trade of the Levant. Germany, united into one na- 
tion, in all probability would possess greater advantages for com- 
merce and navigation than any continental power of Europe, 
and would find in her custom-house regulations a sufficient means 
of making reprisals for either British, French, or American en- 
croachments. She would then contain an eminently industrious 
population of nearly sixty-four millions, who, by the exclusion 
from their markets of any particular kind of foreign merchan- 
dise, would be able to obtain from any country such concessions 
to their commerce and navigation as would comport with their 
power and dignity." 

Such are the political speculations of German writers of 
the present day. On this side of the Atlantic, we are dis- 
posed to ask, — Will the powers of Germany ever be united, 
and, when so, will they be willing to make a favorable treaty 
of commerce and navigation with the United States ? We 
think, from present indications, that the chances are in favor 
of such an event. No other country on earth has felt the 
evils of internal dissensions more severely than Germany ; — 
none other has, in consequence of its divisions into many in- 
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dependent States, been brought so near the verge of destruc- 
tion. The Germans now understand very well, that the 
Peace of Westphalia destroyed their national existence, and 
that, in this age of material philosophy, nothing short of an 
appeal to the immediate interests of the people and their 
princes can again unite them. The intended union of the 
material interests of the country, ever since the year 1830, 
has been used as a check on the democratic tendencies which 
began to manifest themselves at that period. Here was a 
common road, on which both the people and their rulers 
might travel side by side, and, as it was the only one which 
remained open to them, it was but reasonable to suppose that 
they would take it. 

The mass of the German people looked upon the mere ab- 
stract theories promulgated by the French Republicans part- 
ly with suspicion and partly with horror ; but they easily 
comprehended the immense advantages to be derived from a 
firm union among themselves, and from the abolition of the 
odious excise, which prevented free trade and intercourse 
between the different States. Louis Philippe gave the world 
an example of a judicious government. He occupied him- 
self with plans for improving the condition of the middle 
classes, and, by that means, held both the remnant of the 
ancient nobles, and the lower orders in subjection. The ex- 
ample was too striking not to be followed in Germany. The 
education of the Germans had, for many years, been in ad- 
vance of their physical means and comforts, a position, which, 
of all others, is most fraught with danger to the happiness 
and tranquillity of a people. Now was the time to furnish 
aids to their industry and to improve their social condition. 
Never was there a period more propitious for the estab- 
lishment of a peaceful union ; and, as if to guaranty a hap- 
py issue, two attempts of this sort had already been made 
and had succeeded. Bavaria and Wurtemberg had formed 
a commercial league, and the Hanse Towns, with this end in 
view, had made a proposition to Hanover, Oldenburg, and 
Hesse Cassel, which, we believe, was accepted, if not actual- 
ly executed. Prussia at last proposed to place herself at the 
head of the movement, and, in spite of the political jealousies 
of the minor States, skilfully fanned and operated on by British 
and French agents, succeeded in establishing what was then 
called " The Prussian Tariff-League " [Der Preussische 
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Zoll- Verein) . * Had the British advocates of free trade 
at that time acted up to their theories, and shown any dispo- 
sition to treat with the German States on principles of reci- 

* For the information of a portion of our readers, we extract from a re- 
cent publication of Mr. Macgregor, an English writer of high authority, a 
brief account of the origin and nature of the German Tariff-League. 

" This commercial union is, in fact, purely Germanic. The inconven- 
ience of numerous customs-barriers formed not only impediments of the 
greatest injury to the national commerce and manufacturing interests of the 
several States, but the expense of maintaining a multitude of guards to pre- 
vent smuggling, and to secure the taxes levied upon commodities, was 
enormous in proportion to the revenue collected, while the moral effect was, 
at the same time, exceedingly pernicious. 

" The maintaining numerous lines or circles of customs, necessary to se- 
cure any revenue from commodities entering or passing through the several 
small States of Germany, was attended with such grievous inconvenience 
and expense, that, in 1826, Saxe Weimar, Eisenach, Saxe Coburg, Saxe 
Gotha, Saxe Meiningen, Saxe Altenburg, Schwartzburg Sonderhausen, 
Saxe Rudolstadt, Anhalt Dessau, Reuss Schleitz, Reuss Greitz, Reuss Lo- 
benstein Ebersdorf, with a total population of 894,778, entered into an union 
for a general line of customs- barriers to surround their extreme frontier; 
and, after deducting the whole expense of collection, to divide the net rev- 
enue, arising from the duties thus collected upon the importation or transit 
of foreign commodities, among the several States, in proportion to the re- 
spective population of each. 

" This first union, which Prussia did not certainly originate, was called 
' Der Mittel Verein,' and, in April, 1827 and 1828, Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
joined in a union of customs, with the view of not admitting any except 
the small States enclosed or partly enclosed within those kingdoms, into the 
association. 

" Eventually, the kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Sax- 
ony, with. Hesse Darmstadt and Hesse Cassel, signed, on the 22d of March, 
1833, the celebrated Convention, called the ' Zou- Verein,' or Union of Cus- 
toms, the net revenue of which was to be divided among the several States, 
strictly in proportion to the numbers of their respective population. 

" The Thuringian and other Slates which had not previously joined, ex- 
cept Baden, Nassau, and Frankfort, signed a Convention of Union with 
Prussia and the others on the 11th of May, 1833 ; Nassau and Baden joined 
on the 12th of May, 1835, and Frankfort united with it in the following year. 
In 1841, Brunswick and Lippe Schaumberg entered the League, and Lux- 
emburg joined in January, 1842. 

" The terms of this union may be stated in few words. A tariff was 
fixed upon, at which goods brought within the common barrier which en- 
closed these States should be taxed. Upon the payment of the duties im- 
posed by this tariffat any part of the barrier, the goods were to be permitted 
to circulate, without further let or charge, throughout all parts of the States 
lying within the common border. 

" A common standard of value was agreed upon, by which all money 
transactions were to be regulated ; and, at the end of the year, the net pro- 
ceeds received at the common barrier were to be divided between the States 
which composed the union, according to their respective population. 

" The political effect of this union has been to create a perfect fusion of all 
small and conflicting interests into one grand confederation, having one com- 
mon interest. By it, Prussia has nationalized in one great union Northern 
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procity, it is highly probable that they might have postponed 
the formation of the League ; but the whole tendency of 
Germany toward such union was so palpable, that England 
could not permanently have prevented it. 

At first, the liberal Deputies in the Chambers of Wur- 
temberg and Baden, and, for a while, those of Bavaria also, 
were opposed to the formation of a commercial union with 
an absolute power ; but they were soon obliged to yield to 
the good sense of the community, and more especially of 
the industrious classes, whose instinctive judgment was much 
more correct than the philosophical conclusions of the lite- 
rati. In vain did Hofrath Welker declare, in the Chamber 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, that " the spinning of cot- 
ton and the working of iron did not render a people free." 
Experience had taught them, that it made them comfortable, 
that it improved the condition of the laborer, raised the rate 
of interest of the capitalist, and secured to the farmer a bet- 
ter price for his produce. Against such practical lessons, 
the metaphysical dissertations of political philosophers were 
as nothing, and only served to bring their theories, and the 
cause they were advocating, into disrepute. The improve- 
ment of the physical condition of the people was thus found 
to be one of the best means of checking the revolutionary ten- 
dencies of the age, and, having produced such unexpected re- 
sults in France, was now seriously taken into consideration 

and South Western Germany ; she has acquired the friendly disposition of an 
intelligent moral population ; and, by making the petty sovereignties chiefly 
dependent for their future revenues on the permanence of the union, she 
has rendered their fidelity to her in peace and war the future condition on 
which they can exist as sovereigns. 

" It is, indeed, evident, that the spirit and object of this confederation have 
been to unite and strengthen Germany as one great nation, by throwing 
down those barricades of material warfare, and of international intercourse, 
as also the numerous lines of customs and customs-officers, which previous- 
ly belted every large and petty State in Germany, the removal of which has 
laid open an uninterrupted intercourse from the frontiers of France and 
Belgium to those of Austria and Russia, and from the Alps to the Baltic. 

" But it is not less in its political than in its commercial features, that the 
German Union has become a subject of interest to England. By open- 
ing to the subjects of its component States a free intercourse with each other, 
an intercourse which before that time had been vexed and restricted by nu- 
merous petty annoyances and fiscal objections, it created for German manu- 
facturers a market of some 27,000,000 consumers, who had before that time 
been chiefly supplied by the foreigner, and it gave an impetus to national 
industry, which, from small beginnings, has increased until it has become a 
formidable rival to the trade of this country [England], and which in many 
instances it has succeeded in supplanting completely. 
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by the different German governments. The material wel- 
fare of the nation was the mezzo termine on which princes 
and people could meet ; political economy became the fa- 
vorite study of Germany, and, we may say, of the rest of 
Europe. 

The Prussian Tariff-League was at first but an experi- 
ment ; but it proved so completely successful, that none of 
the parties thought of separation, after the term of probation 
had expired. The liberals of Germany perceived, that it was 
leading much more directly and quickly towards the much- 
desired union of the country than any political movement they 
could plan, and the wiser and graver portion of them became 
its ablest defenders, because it gave them the hope of effect- 
ing that union peaceably, without either a foreign war, or an 
internal revolution. The princes, on the other hand, saw 
that the Tariff-League became the lightning-rod, that con- 
ducted the political electricity, with which the atmosphere 
of Germany had been charged for nearly half a century, 
harmless to the ground. For once, there was effected a 
union of all classes of society for a common end, — a 
union, the blessings of which were so direct and palpable, 
that they were not only felt in the country, but also attracted 
the attention of the neighbouring States. Belgium, Holland, 
France, and England commenced, in turn, negotiations with 
the League ; the United States alone contented themselves 
with sending " a tobacco agent," to ascertain whether the 
different States of the League could not be prevailed on to 
admit that American staple, and that alone, on better terms. 

In the mean while, the Tariff-League has increased so 
far as to comprise nearly twenty-six millions of people 
(for we take it for granted, that Prussia, now that her nego- 
tiations with Russia have completely failed, will join the 
League also in behalf of her eastern provinces, bordering on 
the Baltic) ; and, although how appearing stationary, it is 
preparing for a still farther expansion toward the shores of 
the German Ocean. The name of "Prussian" has been 
changed to that of the " German " Tariff-League (Deutscher 
Zoll-Verein) , and it is now clearly ascertained, that its 
power and influence are such as to enable it, whenever it 
shall become necessary, to force the remaining German 
States, who have thus far stood aloof, into the union. 
Brunswick, Nassau, and the free city of Frankfort on the 
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Main were in this manner obliged to enter it ; and the States 
bordering on the ocean, Oldenburg, Hanover, and the Hanse 
Towns, became seriously concerned for their commercial in- 
dependence. 

Hanover concluded a separate treaty of commerce and 
navigation with the United States in 1839. The Hanse 
Towns, as early as 1827, had, collectively and separately, 
concluded a reciprocity treaty of commerce and navigation 
with the United States, which expired in 1839, and has not 
been renewed, but merely suffered to continue ; the terms 
of the treaty specifying, that a year's notice must be given 
by either party to the other, in case of a disposition to alter 
or abolish it. The Hanoverian treaty is of no use whatever 
to this country, except that American vessels, sailing up the 
Elbe and Weser to Hamburg and Bremen respectively, 
might come into collision with the authorities of that king- 
dom, which claims the sovereignty over those rivers, so far 
as they are within the body of the State. Hanover has no 
trade with the United States, and the Hanoverian flag is 
never displayed in our ports ; but it is by far the greatest 
smuggling place of Germany; and the most important depot 
of English manufactures. British goods are imported into 
Hanover for the express purpose of being smuggled into all 
the States of the League. It is an agricultural country, and 
its connexion with Great Britain, since the accession of the 
Elector to the throne of England, has kept it so ; but its 
produce, being of the same kind as that of our Middle and 
Western States, furnishes no medium of trade or exchange 
with America. Of the treaty of the United States with the 
Hanse Towns we shall speak presently ; but to understand 
and appreciate it, it is necessary first to comprehend the 
position of the Hanse Towns in regard to Germany. 

Since the Peace of Westphalia, Germany has been divid- 
ed into a number of petty States, which, unprotected by a 
great central power, and equally unable to maintain their in- 
dependence, were successively obliged to throw themselves 
into the arms of England, France, or Russia. The Seven 
Years' War between the Houses of Hapsburg and Branden- 
burg weakened the influence of Austria as a European pow- 
er, while the felonious success of Frederic the Great only serv- 
ed to create an imperium in imperio, and almost forced the 
German States to seek alliances with foreign powers. Dur- 
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ing the wars of the French Revolution, the left bank of the 
Rhine was added to France, and the Rhenish Confederation, 
with Bonaparte at its head, completed the ruin of the Em- 
pire. During all that time, the northern provinces of Germa- 
ny suffered less from the invasion than the south, where the 
princes themselves seemed at first to favor the design of the 
French conqueror, and which abounds in strategical positions 
and commands the road to Italy. The people on the sea- 
coast were naturally desirous of free trade, and, having no 
important manufactures of their own, saw in the " Conti- 
nental System," as established by Napoleon, nothing but the 
destruction of their commerce. They were, therefore, 
the natural allies of England, and the Hanse Towns made no 
scruple, on several occasions, to acknowledge England for- 
mally as their patron and protector. 

The war of 1812 and 1813 revived the nationality of the 
Germans. It taught them to fight, side by side, for a com- 
mon cause ; but the Congress of Vienna rather opposed 
than favored this revival. The Act of Confederation, which 
was hurried through (not before Napoleon had landed from 
Elba), established Prussia and Austria as European powers, 
and destroyed, in the same ratio, the political influence of the 
minor States. It was an act which provided tant soit peu 
for a German confederate army,' — a compact for the de- 
fence of their common country, which, however, left the 
regulation of internal affairs to the management of thirty- 
four princes and four " free towns," Hamburg, Bremen, 
Lubeck, and Frankfort on the Main, to which the Congress 
left their liberty, as Prince Metternich is said to have ex- 
pressed it, " merely to show, by a practical example, how 
entirely unfit the Germans were for a free government." 

The second peace of Paris was concluded without the 
mediation of these princes, or these free cities. The minor 
States of Germany, the Hanse Towns, and the city of Frank- 
fort on the Main were, by this act, ruled out of the list of 
political powers, and served, from that moment, only to in- 
crease the strength and influence of Prussia and Austria. 
At the German Diet, the minor States were, indeed, repre- 
sented (the three Hanse Towns and the free city of Frankfort 
having together one vote) , but the restored Bourbons did not 
conclude peace with the German Confederation ; they ne- 
gotiated for that purpose with the Plenipotentiaries of Aus- 
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tria and Prussia. Neither had the German Confederation, 
by the very act which gave it existence, acquired the power 
to declare war or conclude peace. The confederation, 
therefore, was a mere family compact ; because Austria and 
Prussia, united, had the power of enforcing the obedience of 
the other less considerable members, by the influence which 
they exerted as European states. 

As long as the elder line of Bourbons governed in France, 
the Austrian-French alliance, which had been forced upon 
Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna as a pis aller, was 
sufficient to secure to Germany that repose which acted so 
beneficially on her industry, and was so entirely consonant 
with the general characteristics of her people. " Germany 
is sleeping," said Heine, the expatriated German author ; 
and Menzel, the historian, answered, " A very healthy and 
refreshing sleep." But the year 1830 ushered a new order 
of things into existence. The increased dangers of war 
called for a stronger organization, and made the consolida- 
tion of the different German States not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary. The eyes of the people naturally 
turned toward Prussia. The possession of the Rhenish 
provinces makes Prussia the vanguard of Germany ; while 
Austria, from her eastern position, and the necessity of de- 
fending Italy, was less calculated, at that moment, to inspire 
the Germans with confidence. 

During the excitement which continued from 1830 to 
1840, the Prussian Tariff-League gained so much popularity 
and strength, that the States composing it, who, according to 
the original stipulation had reserved for themselves the right 
to withdraw from it, at the termination of a certain period, 
gave up all thoughts of separation, and the people themselves 
became accustomed to consider it as the legitimate and rul- 
ing power in the country. The League became the third 
power of Germany, and, in spite of the opposition of ortho- 
dox writers, not only a commercial, but a political one. In 
it, the minor States of Germany, who had been neglected in 
the political confederation, were truly represented, and, what 
is still more worthy of note, two of the most important fac- 
tors of civilized life, industry and commerce, entered into 
that representation. The Tariff-League represented the 
tiers etat of the Germans in its mildest and most loyal form, 
which a natural instinct taught the people to cultivate as the 
surest means of advancing their most precious interests. 
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A great accession of strength, through the force of public 
opinion, was gained by the League in 1840, from the brava- 
do of M. Thiers. The warlike demonstration made by the 
French premier, on the occasion of the British fleet sailing 
for Saint Jean d'Acre, raised a storm of indignation in Ger- 
many, and especially in the States of the League, bordering 
on France ; where, in addition to the large levy of troops by 
the government, the peasantry seemed to be ready to take 
up arms to repel the invaders. The attitude of the Rhen- 
ish provinces convinced the French radicals, that they had 
nothing to hope from the democratic sympathies of the 
Germans ; while, at the same time, it convinced Prussia and 
Austria, that they had found the true talisman for securing 
the affection of the people. The fear of war subsided with 
the accession of the Guizot ministry ; but the political im- 
pulse Germany had received awakened too many latent 
sympathies not to be felt in its remotest consequences. From 
that time, Prussia, which had heretofore been the soul of 
the League, lost her controlling influence ; the union, as we 
remarked above, was baptized " the German League," and 
as such, was advocated by nearly all the available talent of 
the country. The press, with the Augsburg Gazette for its 
leader, urged the union of all the German States into one 
great commercial and manufacturing league, and denounced, 
in no equivocal terms, those who, from selfish motives, or 
from taking a narrow, circumscribed view of their immediate 
interests, still refused to join the already powerful confede- 
racy. From reproaches, they proceeded to threats of co- 
ercion, and from the advocacy of a mere union of customs, 
to that of an independent national policy. Germany was to 
have a national commerce, a national industry, a national 
flag, and a national navy. Even colonies were thought of ; 
and, for this purpose, negotiations were set on foot with the 
English South-Sea Company for the acquisition of the Chat- 
ham Islands. This project failed, however, in consequence 
of Sir Robert Peel's refusing to cede the sovereignty of the 
Islands ; but the others, to use a well known American 
phrase, "are still in a successful course of experiment." 

What the States of the League wanted, and still want, 
is the sea coast, — not so much that of the Baltic, as of 
the German Ocean. On this ocean lie the two greater 
German commercial cities, Hamburg and Bremen. An at- 
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tempt was made to persuade or compel these cities to join 
the League ; but as the small territories of these Hanse 
Towns are completely enclosed by the States of Oldenburg 
and Hanover, and as Oldenburg is itself surrounded by Han- 
over, the attempt was first made to induce the latter State to 
join it ; because, in that case, the Hanse Towns would be 
so completely surrounded by the custom-houses of the 
League, and their commerce subjected to such onerous ex- 
actions, that they would be obliged to sue for admission, 
on such terms as the League might propose, in order to 
prevent the trade of Germany from following exclusively the 
course of the Rhine or the Danube, and thereby making the 
Dutch city of Rotterdam, and the French town of Havre, 
the principal German ports of entry. 

Such, then, is the precarious position of the Hanse 
Towns. They have not, as we have shown, a particle of 
political sovereignty, independent of the Germanic Confed- 
eration, or rather of Prussia and Austria, and their commer- 
cial liberty is threatened by the League of Customs. And 
yet, these cities, with a population not amounting jointly to 
that of New York or Philadelphia, have concluded a treaty 
of commerce and navigation with this country, on principles 
of perfect reciprocity, — that is, reciprocity on one side. 

The United States, on treating with the Hanse Towns, 
did not take into consideration the Tariff-League, which, at 
the time of the conclusion of the treaty, was in its infancy, 
and probably imagined, that, by obtaining the trade of the 
most important seaports of Germany, the trade of the whole 
country was permanently secured. The government of this 
country did not consider, that Hamburg, Bremen, and Lu- 
beck were not German ports of entry ; that these towns 
were only bound to respect the decrees of the Germanic 
Confederation so far as the general politics of Germany were 
concerned, and to furnish, in case of an emergency, their 
quota of troops ; but that their municipal regulations were 
widely different from those of the other German States ; 
and that, as far as their foreign commerce is concerned, an 
article which is admitted at a mere nominal rate of duty into 
Bremen or Hamburg, may still be contraband Ut a distance 
of five miles from the gates of either of these cities. A 
treaty of reciprocity presupposes, that one nation gives to 
the other an equivalent for the favors granted it ; but in the 
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case of the United States and the Hanse Towns, no such 
equivalent is even contemplated. The Hanse Towns have 
no right to treat for the States of the League, and, at home, 
disclaim all and every connexion with them ; though, in their 
treaties with foreign countries, they always introduce a clause 
" favorable to the manufactures of the States of the Con- 
federation." Without this clause, which enables them to 
make an outward freight, their vessels, notwithstanding their 
cheap construction and navigation, would not be able to 
compete with those of the United States, and Germany 
proper would not be cut off from all direct intercourse with 
America. As it is, ship-building being much less expensive, 
and seamen's wages less by one third, than in the United 
States, the ships of the Hanse Towns can carry our pro- 
duce at a less rate than our own vessels, which, in three 
cases out of four, are obliged to return from those ports in 
ballast. But we are afraid we have already anticipated our 
conclusions. 

We have thus far spoken only of the moral effects of the 
League on Germany, principally to show that it is not likely 
to be ephemeral. The League is based on the necessities 
of the country. It is an easy, effectual, and cheap method 
of creating a revenue ; and it is an efficient conductor of 
the democratic electricity, by supplying what we venture to 
call " the ideal wants " of the people, and directing that pow- 
erful fluid into a legitimate channel. But in proportion as 
the League promises to be permanent, it becomes the duty 
of other governments not to suffer themselves to be entan- 
gled with treaties with those German States, which, from 
their disconnexion with it, are unable to offer an equivalent 
for the concessions made to them, or whose position is such, 
that they may, at any time, be absorbed by the League. The 
Hanse Towns, when urged to join the association, had re- 
peatedly answered, that, as single towns, foreign nations — 
thereby especially alluding to the United States — have 
made such concessions to them as all Germany would not 
have been able to obtain. The Hanse Towns, it was argu- 
ed, are small, and on that account their acts are not so 
easily observed as the acts of a great nation. The interest 
of England is naturally concerned in maintaining this sepa- 
rate relation of the Hanse Towns, which serve as depots for 
her manufactures. A late number of the London Times 
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actually went so far as to speak of the city of Hamburg as a 
British ally. But the Germans in the interior — we mean 
the twenty-six millions who are about to form the League 
— have a very different opinion on the subject. We here 
quote from the writer in the German Quarterly. 

" Germany possesses all the requisites of an independent, 
national, commercial, and manufacturing policy ; and would, 
united, certainly be able to secure a proper respect for a com- 
mon German flag. The considerations now shown to the Hanse 
Towns are considerations not for them alone, but for Germany, 
to which they belong, — for the Germanic Confederation, which 
protects them. In all their treaties with foreign powers, the 
Hanse Towns have, with much tact, remembered the States of 
the German Confederation, and claimed for their own ships, and 
the produce of the latter, the terms of the most favored nations. 
Had the Hanse Towns claimed those terms on their own ac- 
count, — in their real capacity, as mere carriers and brokers 
between Germany and the transatlantic States, — it is more 
than probable, that these terms would not have been granted to 
them." 

And in urging a direct trade and treaty between the States 
of the German Tariff-League and the United States of 
America, he says : 

" Germany has, unlike all other commercial nations, this 
peculiarity in common with the United States, that neither of 
them has colonies commanding its especial consideration and 
protection in the conclusion of international treaties. Both are 
free to give to their commerce and to their industry that direc- 
tion which appears to be best calculated to advance the ' pros- 
perity of their respective citizens. Neither of them need restrict 
its commerce or manufactures, to reconcile the interests of dis- 
tant colonies, or to adapt the condition of colonies to the mother 
country. This is a great advantage, which Germany will pos- 
sess, in all future negotiations, over England, France, Holland, 
Spain, or Portugal, and which must not be overlooked in treat- 
ing, at some future day, with the United Slates of America." 

" But," continues the writer, " although the United States 
possess no colonies, they produce a variety of colonial articles, 
which circumstance makes them not only, in a great measure, 
independent of European colonies, but also furnishes them with 
the means of exchanging their produce for European manufac- 
tures. We speak here of their enormous production of cotton 
and tobacco, to which may be added, in the extreme South, that 
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of rice, sugar, and indigo. The crop of cotton amounts yearly, 
on an average, to more than two millions of bales, and is greater 
than the whole cotton production of all other countries of the 
globe taken together. It gives to the Americans a commercial 
capital of eighty millions of dollars ; and this enormous product 
might, under favorable circumstances, be increased to double 
the amount. Until now, the quantity of cotton imported into 
Germany, directly from the United States, is certainly small ; 
because Germany imports annually sixty million pounds of 
twist from England ; but thanks to German enterprise and the 
perseverance of German manufacturers, there is sufficient rea- 
son to believe, that this species of English carrying-trade, by 
which Germany not only loses the value of the labor of spin- 
ning, but also a proportionate share of the direct trade with 
America, will soon cease, through the protection which the Ta- 
riff-League will grant to the German spinners,* and make room 
for a direct intercourse between the German manufacturer and 
the American producer." 

The writer then shows the folly committed by the Ger- 
man States in taxing, to so great an extent, American to- 
bacco, and in attempting to produce it at home. Twenty- 
five thousand hogsheads of tobacco are, on an average, 
brought annually to Bremen, and thence sold, principally to 
Germany. Two or three times that quantity might be con- 
sumed, and a corresponding quantity of German manufac- 
tures taken in exchange by America, if the different German 
governments would not make a monopoly of the tobacco 
trade, and if the greater part of the profits of this trade did 
not remain exclusively in the Hanse Towns. The Hanse 
merchants naturally take a commission from the producer 
and the consumer, — from the United States and from Ger- 
many, — and are thus doubly paid for acting as brokers 
between them. The argument of the writer in the Quar- 
terly is unquestionably correct. Let any city, favorably 
situated for commerce, be made a depot for merchandise, 
let its citizens purchase whatever and wherever they please, 
and sell, in the same manner, to any people who are willing 
to purchase of them, and goods will maintain prices, or be 
bought and sold cheaper than in other places, as it may suit 



* This prediction has since been verified by the levying of an additional 
duty on English twists. 
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the purpose of the merchants. When Holland was the grain 
magazine of Europe, that most important article was sold 
cheaper in Amsterdam than where it grew, and was abun- 
dant in every part of the republic, when famine ravaged the 
adjacent provinces of Germany and France. A league of 
isolated towns is still better for commercial purposes. Their 
career not being checked by considerations of national pol- 
icy, and their expenses of government being comparatively 
small, they are, as regards commerce, on a far better foot- 
ing than the inhabitants of a commercial city, subject to the 
regulations of a great country. Under the doctrine of free 
trade and international reciprocity, the isolated town pos- 
sesses greater advantages than the largest emporium of the 
largest empire. 

The writer in the German Quarterly then discusses at 
length the propriety of concluding a treaty of commerce 
and navigation between the League and the United States, 
and thereby trading directly with America, and protect- 
ing the States of Germany from the ruinous manufacturing 
competition of England. It is in vain, he argues, to expect 
reciprocity from England, at least, so far as Germany is 
concerned. The United States, from their enormous ex- 
tent and large consumption of British manufactures, stand a 
far better chance ; though even they have to give up the 
idea of reciprocity, as far as navigation is concerned. Sir 
Robert Peel's sliding scale shows it. The Canadian wheat 
is admitted at such rates, that the German wheat-growers 
cannot compete with it in price, while the Eastern States 
of the Union are prevented from carrying it by sea to the 
Canadian provinces. England, it is very clear, will only 
make such concessions as will suit her purposes. Had she 
made the same proposition to the German agriculturists 
twelve years ago, which she is now offering them, she might 
have checked, for a while at least, the progress of manufac- 
tures in Germany ; but now, says the writer in the German 
Quarterly (and he is powerfully supported by Nebenius, 
Counsellor of State and former Secretary of State of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden*), the German League knows its 

* Der Deutsche Zoll- Verein, sein System und seine Zukunft, von Ft. 
Nebenius, 1843. (The German Tariff-League, its System and its Pros- 
pects, by Fr. Nebenius.) 
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importance, and will be able to guard against the English 
doctrines of free trade. Germany is not in a position 
similar to that of the United States. Her soil and her 
productions are limited. She is, therefore, obliged to create 
a manufacturing power, as a new means of national wealth 
and revenue. Free trade between England and Germany 
would ruin these manufactures, and it will therefore be ne- 
cessary to increase the duty on English twists and iron, in 
proportion as the British Corn Laws are modified, and per- 
haps to prohibit them entirely, in case England should abol- 
ish these laws altogether. These notions, it may be well 
to add, are systematically defended in the " Journal of the 
German Tariff-League," a weekly periodical published at 
Stuttgart, and edited by Professor List, American Consul to 
Wurtemberg, whose late work on " The National System 
of Political Economy, International Commerce, and Com- 
mercial Polity," apart from the theory it strives to establish, 
is remarkable as an exponent of popular feeling, and as a 
proof of the increased attention paid in Germany to a de- 
partment of knowledge, which, heretofore, had been confin- 
ed exclusively to the Universities. It furnishes conclusive 
evidence, that the public mind is strongly excited by these 
topics, and corroborates what we stated above ; that the 
League is fast becoming the representative of the tiers etat 
of Germany. 

In the opinion of the writer in the German Quarterly, 
the United States present to all commercial nations, but 
especially to Germany, four incalculable advantages ; namely, 
first, an extensive territory, with but few or no restrictions 
on the commerce of foreigners ; secondly, a steadily growing 
population, with a regularly increasing consumption ; thirdly, 
a vast amount of produce for exportation ; and, fourthly, the 
absence of colonies, a circumstance which tends to facilitate 
all direct intercourse with foreign nations. He then speaks 
of the laudable efforts already made by the late American 
tobacco-agent in Germany, toward opening a more direct 
intercourse between the States of the League and the 
United States ; which efforts, in his opinion, must fail, so 
long as America is willing to treat with one or more detached 
towns ; and at last, he indirectly answers the letter of 
Baron Roenne, the late Prussian Minister, to Mr. Jenifer, 
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which appeared in the National Intelligencer of February 
4th, 1842, in which the renewal of the treaty with the 
Hanse Towns was strongly urged on the consideration of our 
federal government. The writer concludes his paper in 
these terms, the extreme moderation of which was proba- 
bly dictated by the high official standing of the party, as the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the first power of the League, 
or, perhaps, enforced by the censor. 

" We refrain from all criticism on the style and reasoning, or 
on the motives which may have induced the Royal Prussian Min- 
ister in Washington to address such a letter to one who was then a 
member of Congress, as if for publication. We might have sum- 
med up its whole contents in a few words ; but we considered such 
a document as by far too important not to be placed in extenso 
before our readers. The most important consequence to us is 
the proof, which it furnishes, of the consideration bestowed in a 
high place on the growing importance of the German trade to 
the United States, and its influence on the material interests of 
the Tariff-League. That the same subject may admit of many 
different views and theories is natural. The duty of the press 
consists in submitting both theories and motives to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the public, before they are ultimately disposed of 
by the highest tribunal of the land. We "do not object to the 
data furnished by the Prussian minister. They are mainly our 
own, or agree with the facts alleged by ourselves ; but they ap- 
pear to us to justify an entirely different conclusion from the one 
which the minister has drawn from them. Baron Roenne ac- 
knowledges, too, the advantages of a direct trade between Germa- 
ny and the United States ; the only question, therefore, is this : 
Does the direct trade consist in two or three cities enjoying the 
exclusive privilege of exchanging the products of two of the 
largest countries on the globe ; or rather, in permitting all the 
German States, without distinction, to participate in this ex- 
change, in the same manner as all the States of the Union par- 
ticipate equally in the commerce of America ? We put this 
question as Southern Germans, without undervaluing the gene- 
rosity of the greatest Northern power (Prussia), manifested in the 
above document. Baron Roenne praises the merchants of the 
Hanse Towns justly, while, at the same time, he reminds them 
of the fact, that, separated from Germany, they are powerless. 
He tells even the Americans, that the root of the Hanse Towns 
is in Germany, and that the concessions made to them ought to 
be made in consideration of the extent and power of Germany, 
to which they belong. This generosity is, perhaps, intended to 
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put the obstinate opponents of the League in the Hanse Towns 
to the blush." 

To understand fully the position which Prussia occupies 
in reference to the Tariff-League and to this country, and 
the corresponding diversity of feeling between the North and 
South of Germany, we must yet allude to the material chan- 
ges which the League has produced in the condition of the 
German States. The most important of them is the in- 
creased demand for labor, and the consequently higher price 
of it, — in other words, the amelioration of the condition of the 
laboring classes. No sooner was the League in operation, 
than the free exchange of commodities between the States 
increased the commerce, and with it the manufactures, of 
Germany. Cotton manufactories and iron founderies sprang 
up in various parts of the country, and the nobles and me- 
diatized princes themselves took part in the national enter- 
prise. But in one respect, Prussia and all the Northern 
States of Germany were disappointed. 

It was thought, that the Southern States, Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, Baden, and others, whose soil is fertile and whose 
population is principally agricultural, would become consum- 
ers of Northern manufactures in exchange for their own sta- 
ples, wine, cattle, and grain. In this, however, they were mis- 
taken. The impulse communicated to the domestic industry 
of Germany was so great, as to induce the Southern provinces 
themselves to establish manufactories, — some of them with 
a capital of half a million, and even a million, of dollars, — 
which not only answered the purpose of immediate consump- 
tion, but furnished the basis of an active commerce with the 
other States. Taxes being generally less, provisions cheap- 
er, and water-power in greater abundance in the Southern 
provinces, the people of the South required but little stimulus 
to develope their manufacturing industry ; and besides, they 
had no difficulty in procuring workmen, as the neighbour- 
ing French province of Alsace, which teems with cotton 
manufactories, furnished any required number on the most 
reasonable terms. In this manner, it was soon ascertained, 
the advantages of the League turned greatly in favor of the 
Southern States, which, for this very reason, contributed 
least to the common revenue raised by customs, and divided 
annually, in proportion to their respective population, among 
the different States. 
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One of the chief sources of revenue in all countries is 
the duty on sugar and coffee. In the North of Germany, the 
consumption of these colonial articles, as also that of tea, is 
very great ; while, in the Southern provinces, tea and coffee 
are luxuries, only known to the higher classes. In Bavaria, 
beer, in Wurtemberg, Baden, and the Rhenish provinces, 
wine, takes the place of these beverages, so that the duty on 
those articles is in a far greater ratio borne by the North, while 
it proves equally a source of revenue to the Southern prov- 
inces, where it partly supersedes the necessity of direct tax- 
ation. It is computed, that Prussia contributes, in this 
manner, annually, between one and one and a half millions of 
Prussian dollars towards the expenses of the Southern gov- 
ernments, which also maintain comparatively small armies ; 
while Prussia, as a European power, based on its military 
development, maintains a proportionably larger army than 
either England, France, or Russia. The Tariff-League, 
therefore, so far as mere pecuniary advantages are concern- 
ed, is a loss to Prussia, and a signal advantage to the 
Southern States. 

This position of the League accounts for the fact, that 
the Southern States of Germany have, of late, been most 
clamorous for its extension, and most reproachful in their 
language towards the States of the North, especially the 
Hanse Towns, which are still keeping up their separate or- 
ganization. The Southern manufacturers soon discovered, 
that they were not only protected by the tariff, but also by the 
greater cheapness of all the necessaries of life ; and, in addi- 
tion to this, by the great distance from the seaports ; because, 
as far as the home market is concerned, the cost of freight 
is in their favor. Nothing, therefore, was more natural, than 
that the manufacturing interests of the Southern States should 
be strongly represented in the Chambers, and that the South- 
ern princes themselves should thereby be forced specially 
to protect them. The princes who had refused so many 
supplications for the liberty of the press, the trial by jury, 
and other liberal measures, could acquire popularity by the 
promotion of the physical welfare of the people, and there- 
by more effectually keep all other questions in abeyance. 

The Southern States of Germany, therefore, who at first 
were the greatest antagonists of the League, became now its 
most ardent supporters, and urged the States of Hanover, 
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Oldenburg, and the Hanse Towns to join it, so as to enable 
Germany to adopt some general commercial policy, and to 
extend her commerce and manufactures beyond the sea. 
But Prussia, who had given the first impulse to the League, 
was not willing to extend its blessings, without a considera- 
tion, to any other than the States bordering on the North Sea. 
Her own seaports, Schwineminde and Konigsberg, were on 
the Baltic, and must become worthless for Germany, if Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Stade, and Embden should join the union of 
customs. The Northeastern provinces of Prussia, more- 
over, never depended much on the trade with Germany. 
Their commerce was with the Northern States, Sweden, 
Denmark, and principally Russia. Prussia, therefore, was 
apprehensive lest the States of the League should demand 
concessions in that quarter, which it would not be for the 
interest of those provinces to grant, or which would cause 
reprisals on the part of Russia. The latter country has 
made the most strenuous efforts to introduce and encourage 
domestic manufactures, in which the first nobles of the Em- 
pire are now most actively engaged. The Russian tariff is 
almost prohibitory, many articles, particularly those of Ger- 
man manufacture, being entirely excluded. The heaviest 
penalties are inflicted on the smugglers, who are without 
ceremony banished to Siberia ; and the carrying-trade, for- 
merly entirely in the hands of the Northern Germans, is, by 
the late Russian ukases, almost annihilated. Great efforts were 
made by Prussia to obtain a change in this part of the policy 
of her northern neighbour ; but in vain. Even the visit of 
the King of Prussia to England did not terrify the Emperor 
of Russia, who pursued his policy with a steady hand, un- 
mindful of the League, the christening of the Prince of 
Wales, and the Cabinet of Berlin. Shortly after the re- 
turn of the King of Prussia from England, he went to St. 
Petersburg ; but his visit to the Imperial family, owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, which threatened to become se- 
rious, and which do not here admit of an eclair cissement, 
was entirely unsuccessful, and he was obliged precipitately 
to return, without having made the least progress in the con- 
templated negotiations for a treaty. All subsequent attempts 
to effect the same object failed ; and yet Prussia has to this 
moment abstained from proposing retaliatory measures to the 
League. 
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The same vacillating policy was pursued by Prussia toward 
England and Belgium. With the latter country a treaty of 
commerce and navigation was at one time in serious contem- 
plation, while the example of the Duchy of Luxembourg 
seemed to justify the hope, that Holland itself would join 
the League. While, however, the negotiations were pend- 
ing, and while Prussia was coquetting with England and Rus- 
sia, the treaty between France and Belgium was concluded, 
which, very fortunately for the manufacturers of Germany, 
put at rest all further notions of extending the League in 
that quarter. 

Prussia has since been oscillating again between England 
and Russia, but seeing no prospect of an advantageous ar- 
rangement with Russia, inclines now in favor of England. 
The first step in that direction was the above-mentioned 
letter, written by Baron Roenne, minister resident from Prus- 
sia, in Washington, to Mr. Jenifer. In that letter, Baron 
Roenne labored hard to prove, that the reciprocity treaty 
between the United States and the Hanse Towns operates 
equally both ways, and that what the Americans lose in the 
freight they gain in the advanced prices on their staples. 
The Baron also maintains, that the decrease in the Ameri- 
can trade with those towns is a natural consequence of 
the peace, and threatens the United States, in case they 
should refuse to renew the treaty, with differential duties to 
be levied by the League on American produce. It is this 
letter, as we remarked above, which the writer in the Ger- 
man Quarterly exposes, as an attempt on the part of Prus- 
sia rather to check than to extend the League, contrary to 
the interests of the Southern States and the Rhenish prov- 
inces. The Hanse Towns are depots of English manufac- 
tures, and, so long as they remain as they are, British goods 
will be sure of finding a market in Germany. In the same 
manner, as long as the American treaty with the Hanse 
Towns lasts, there is no possibility of the States of the 
League having any direct intercourse with the United States ; 
so that neither the merchants nor the manufacturers of the 
League desire the continuance of that treaty. 

In like manner, the manufacturers of the League, as we 
before remarked, have insisted on an additional duty on Eng- 
lish twists and iron ; but the opposition of Prussia to this 
salutary measure has, until lately, frustrated their design. 
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The additional duty on British goods, the manufacturers ar- 
gue, would not only protect German industry, but would enable 
Germany to obtain the raw material directly from America. 
These views are strongly pressed by the Southern writers, but 
are equally strenuously opposed by Prussia, until, at last, the 
views of that power have become an object of suspicion with 
the Southern States. Austria has taken advantage of the 
schism, and, if we mistake not, with some success. 

The threat of a differential duty, made use of in Baron 
Roenne's letter, is preposterous. Goods and produce are 
imported into Germany, not only through the Hanse Towns, 
but also through Holland, France, and Austria by the way of 
Trieste. How could the American staples be recognized, 
when coming from either of those countries ? What would 
the States of the League gain by levying an additional duty 
on American cotton, which they must "have, and which they 
cannot afford purchasing at a higher rate without standing in 
the light of their own manufactures ? 

Again ; the Hanse Towns cannot, as mere brokers and 
carriers, levy an additional duty on American staples, which 
would only tax their own commerce for no purpose in the 
world. The rate of duty on all foreign goods and produce 
without distinction is, by the municipal law of Bremen, fixed 
at one third of one per cent, ad valorem, and this rate has 
not been altered in reference to goods or produce imported 
from Spain or her colonies, although the Spaniards have 
levied a differential duty of nine per cent, ad valorem on the 
goods imported in the vessels of the Hanse Towns. It is 
the consumer who pays the duty ; and, as the Hanse mer- 
chants are mere buyers and sellers, they cannot levy additional 
duties, without destroying, in the same ratio, their commercial 
prosperity. If Bremen levy an additional duty on Ameri- 
can tobacco, that article will be imported into Amsterdam or 
Rotterdam for the German market, and it will be Bremen, 
and not the United States, which will suffer from the meas- 
ure. But to return to Austria. 

The influence which Prussia had gained over the States of 
Germany, and especially those of the South, had justly ex- 
cited the jealousy of Austria, which, until then, had been 
considered as the protector of those provinces, partly from 
position, and partly from historical associations. Austria had 
expressed a wish to join the League, but was refused, under 
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the pretext that she had not yet a uniform tariff within her 
own provinces, and that it would he useless for the League to 
treat with her German provinces only, independently of Hun- 
gary, Gallicia, and Italy. This latter declaration was any thing 
but gratifying to the Southern States of the League, who had 
hoped, by the annexation of Austria, to have the Levant 
trade and the Mediterranean opened to them, and who, in the 
mutual jealousy of Austria and Prussia, would have found an 
additional safeguard for their own independence. The ad- 
vocates of the union of Germany, from political motives, 
were also much disappointed in seeing the most powerful 
State excluded ; while Austria herself, far from being dis- 
couraged by this first refusal, has since used every laudable 
effort, not only to put her commercial and manufacturing 
policy in that state which will render it the interest of 
the League to propose terms of accommodation, but also to 
make an amelioration in the condition of her provinces, 
and introduce into them that degree of harmony, which will 
enable her to make a treaty for all. In the mean while, no 
part of Germany is provided with better means of communi- 
cation ; the system of Austrian rail-roads, which will connect 
Leipsic and Berlin with Vienna, the Danube, and the Adri- 
atic Gulf, being probably the most comprehensive of any on 
the continent of Europe. When the Polish, Italian, Ger- 
man, Bohemian, and Hungarian rail-roads shall be com- 
pleted, Austria will present such inducements to the German 
States to unite with her in the League, that the counter ef- 
forts of Prussia, if such should still be made, would neces- 
sarily be unavailing. 

As to Hanover, she has lately positively declined to join 
the League, the King having, at the same time, pledged his 
oath of allegiance to the British crown, as a peer of the 
realm. The claims of the blind crown prince, however, 
who, by the letter of the constitution, is incapable of inher- 
iting the crown, are of so slender a nature, that it can hardly 
be doubted, that he will try to strengthen them by seeking 
an alliance with the League. In this case, the Hanse 
Towns, as we have shown above, must necessarily follow ; 
so that the time may not be distant, when all Germany will 
be united, at least commercially, into one nation. 

We are fully aware, that such a union is still looked upon 
as chimerical by those whose interest it is to prevent it ; but 
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the gravitation of Germany is that way ; the manufacturing 
and commercial policy of the country demand it ; public opin- 
ion, with a few interested exceptions, has pronounced itself 
strongly in its favor ; and the political condition of the coun- 
try is such, that, without union, it is idle to suppose, that 
Germany will ever have a national existence, or be able to 
maintain even the status quo. With powerful empires to the 
east and west of her, nothing but union can maintain the in- 
tegrity of her provinces, or afford protection to her industry, 
her commerce, and her independence. The truth of these 
remarks has at no time been felt more strongly in Germany 
than at this moment, when it is reiterated in a hundred 
journals, until it has become familiar to the most ordinary 
capacity ; and what a whole nation wills is seldom, for any 
length of time, refused by her rulers. There may be ob- 
jections to the union now, but time will overcome them ; es- 
pecially when some publicists, of more imagination than 
experience, who would give that union a particular political 
complexion, shall have perceived the errors of their way, and 
the impracticability of those institutions which they press 
with so much enthusiasm and so little discretion on a people 
who are, by habit, education, and temper, entirely unfitted 
for them. These fanatics have been in the habit of despair- 
ing of their country, whenever the sober realities of life dis- 
sipated their beau ideal of government ; and yet, in the long 
catalogue of improvements which have taken place in Ger- 
many since the last war, not one can be traced to their 
agency. The political and social development of Germany 
is necessarily a slow one, and it is fortunate for her that it is 
so. A nation, whose history extends back for two thousand 
years, cannot easily lend herself to a new experiment, or 
change at once her domestic policy. That a most important 
change has taken place, no one can doubt ; and the United 
States will do well to watch it, so as to be ready for action 
whenever the extension of the Tariff-League shall have ren- 
dered a direct intercourse between Germany and America 
possible. The former country, in that case, will be more 
ready to treat with the United States than with any other na- 
tion ; and the struggle for commercial and manufacturing inde- 
pendence of Great Britain, which has lately manifested itself 
at the Congress of the League, at Stuttgart, properly nursed 
by " The Journal of the League," will be no unimportant 
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auxiliary in the negotiations commenced for that purpose. 
A treaty with the United States would be popular through- 
out Germany ; that with England was assailed by the whole 
German press, and was consequently abandoned. 



Art. IV. — 1. Geschichte der Poetischen National- Liter a- 
tur der Deutschen, von G. G. Gervinus. Zweite um- 
gearbeitete Ausgabe. Drei Bande. Leipzig : Verlag 
von Wilhelm Engelmann. 1840-2. (.# History of 
the (Early) Poetical Literature of the Germans. By 
G. G. Gervinus. Second revised Edition. Three 
Volumes. 8vo. pp. 1606.) 
2. Neuere Geschichte der Poetischen National- Liter atur 
der Deutschen, von G. G. Gervinus. Zwei Bande. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann. 1840 — 2. 
(Jl History of the Modern Poetical Literature of the 
Germans. By G. G. Gervinus. Two Volumes. 
8vo. pp. 1379.) 

In these five large octavos is contained the history of the 
poetical literature of Germany, from the time of the an- 
cient bards mentioned by Tacitus, down to the death of 
Goethe. The subject is a great one. It comprises whatever 
the Muse has sung, during a period of more than a thousand 
years, in that broad land which lies between the Rhine and 
the Vistula, the Danube and the Baltic, — the songs of the 
bards of heathen antiquity, the Christian poesy of knight, 
monk, and burgher in the middle ages, and the immortal 
productions of the great masters of modern verse. 

To the accomplishment of his task the author has brought 
no ordinary qualifications. He exhibits the extensive and 
profound erudition, the historical faculty of bringing past and 
remote states of society near, and projecting the present into 
the distance, and the philosophical insight into the distin- 
guishing features of individuals, communities, and epochs, 
which so favorably characterize the recent historiography of 
the Germans. He has evidently studied not only the poetry 
of Germany, but that of the other contemporary European, 
not to add Asiatic, nations ; and has made himself acquainted 



